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Tali tautoque viro, 

Post indefeasos labores, 
Urbe Londini mortuo, suburbanis eepulto, 

Elizabetha Hume, 

Consaniguanitate neptis, 

Amore et adoptions fllia, 

Hoc Cenotaphium, P. C." 
A portrait of Lord Maeartaey (painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds,) was in the possession of his 
relative, Major-General Benson, at the time of hie lordship's death. This portrait was taken 
previously to his departure on the embassy to Kussia, in the 27th year of his age. In his 65th 
year, a full length drawing was executed by Mr. Edridge, but the interval of forty years produced 
Buoh a change in his personal appearance, that little or no resemblance could be traced between the 
two pioturea.' Qjso. Hat. 



THE LOST AffD MISSING IRISH MANUSCRIPTS. 



BY JOHN OT)ONOVAN, LLD., M.E.I.A., &0. 



Thai a great number of Irish manuscripts must have perished, at an early period, appears evident from 
the Irish Annals, which record the frequent destruction by fire of the most celebrated ecclesiastical 
cities and monasteries of Ireland. Thus, to give a few examples, Armagh was burnt in the years 
670,687,770,778,839,914,995,1020, 1074,1093,1112, 1116, 1137, 1164, 1166, and 1179. In 
1120, the library escaped,' which was situated within the rath, although the steeple, with its bells, 
all the churches, and all the books in the houses of the students were destroyed. It is very clear, 
however, that this library perished in some of the subsequent conflagrations, as we have not a single 
book remaining of those which could be considered as having belonged to the Armagh Library or 1020, 
except the Canoin Phatraic, now called the Book of Armagh, which was preserved by the Mae- 
Mayres, its hereditary keepers. Clonmacnoise, the "Scotorum nobile culmen," was burnt in the 
years719, 760, 773, 811, 985, 1020, 1077, 1164, and 1179. Glendalough, in 770, 1061, 1071, 1084, 
1095, and 1163. Clonfert was burnt in 744, 842, 1015, 1045, 1164, and 1179. To which might be 
added aU the distinguished monastic cities of Ireland, which were as often plundered as they were 
burnt : so that, between the plundering and the burning, the manuscripts must have suffered 
incalculably. 

iFor the knowledge of several facts connected with Lord 2 vols. 4fco, 1807. 
Macartney's public career, the writer of the preceding sketch ■ Strange to say, Colgan in translatingthis passage renders 

is indebted to Barrow's Acomnt of Us Life, published in it as if the library only was burnt. 
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Connell Mageoghegan, in the dedioatioa'' of his translation of the Annals of Clonmacaoise, made 
in 1628, gives the following account of the destruction of the Irish manuscripts -vv-hioh was going 
on in his time : — 

" Since which time [that of Brian Boru] there were many septs in the kingdome that lived by 
itt, and whose profession was to chronicle and keep in memorie the state of the kingdome, as well 
for the time past, present, and to come ; and now because they cannot enjoy that respect again by 
their said profession, as heretofore they and their ancestors received, they sett nought by the said 
knowledge, neglect their books, and choose rather to put their children to learn English than their 
own native language ; insomuch that taylors do outt with their scissors the leaves of the said books 
which were once held in greate account, and slice them in long peeces to make measures of, so that 
the posterities are likely to fall into ignorance of many things which happened before theire time." 

That there were very full accounts of Irish historical transactions preserved in Ireland, in 
the twelfth century, we learn from Giraldus Cambrensis, who states that the Irish had very copious 
accounts of the historical events of their country, but written in a rude, loose, and scattered style. 
From this the author of Gambrmsis Hversus infers that the Irish had a voluminous history written 
in the latin language, for that if it had been in Irish, Giraldus could not have understood it [it does 
not seem to have occurred to him that it might have been translated for him]. His words are 
(in his preface to his translation of Keating's Sistory of Ireland) : — 

"Among the Latins, Cicero mentions Fabius, Cato, Piso, and Fannlus as most rude ftud bar- 
barous in their style, and without culture or poHsh. Thus [we see that later] writers embdlished 
history with the beauties of diction. Cambrensis lived five hundred years after this period. But no 
one doubts that the Irish chronicles given by Cambrensis were extant long before he was bom, 
otherwise their novelty would have hindered Cambrensis himself from considering them auflientio. 
Besides, as war was then raging in Ireland, no one had leisure to write history. We must, there- 
fore, refer the composition of Irish history to earlier times. It is certain that Tigemach (who 
died A.D. 1088) composed one partly in Latin, partly in Irish ; and that the Latin fragments of this 
history were inserted by Cormac CaUenan, the king, archbishop, and martyr (who died in a.d. 908), 
in the Psalter of Cashel ; and the same was preserved by iEngus the Culdee, and incorporated with 
his Psalter Hymnorum." " 

b Dedicated by Mm to Terence Coghlan, Es^., of KU- posset. Nee, bello tone in Hibemia flagrante, cuiquam 
colgan, in the King's County, April 20th, 1627. historiam scribere vacavit : quare ad anteriora tempora 

»"Apud Latinos a Cicerone recensentar Fabins, Cato, confectio historite Hibemise referenda est. Earn cert6 
Piso, Fannias, horridi et agrestes in dicendo fuerunt, sine Tigemachus (An. Dni. 1088 mortnus) partim Latine partim 
cultn et nitore : sicuti scriptores historiam orationis pig- Hibemice condidlt, et ejus historlee fragmenta latina 
mentis expolienint. Quingentos abhinc annos Cambrensis Cormacus Callenanus rex, archiepiacopas, et martyr, (An. 
visit: nemo autem dabitat quin Hibemica Cronica a Cam- Dui. 908 eremptus)CasselensiFsalterioinseruit; cui simile 
brensi perfecta diu ante ipsum natum extiterunt, alioquin ab Engusio Ccelideo, sen Deicola, prffistitam, et suo 
vel ipsa novitas ipsius Cambrensis lidem lis conciliare non hymnorum Psalieiiu iutextum est." 

VOL. IX. C 
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Dr. Geoffrey Keating, who flniahed his history of Ireland in 1629, has the following notice of 
the manuscripts extant in Ireland in his time : — 

" As to what belongs to the history of Ireland, it should be considered that it is authentic, 
because it used to be purged at the meeting of Tara every third year, in the presence of the nobility, 
clergy, and ollavs [chief professors]; in evidence of which there remain the foUomng chief books, which 
are still to be seen in Ireland, viz.: the Psalter of Cashel, written by the holy Cormac MacCuUenan, 
King of the two provinces of Munster, and archbishop of Cashel ; the Book of Nuaohongbhail ; the 
Book of Armagh ; the Book of Clonenagh, in Leix ; Saltair-na-rann f Psalterium Rhythnicitm), 
written by ^ngus Celede; the Book of Glendalough; Leahhar na-g-Ceart (the Book of Bights 
or Tributes), written by St. Benignus, son of Sesonen; Uidhir-Chiaram, which was written at 
Clonmaonoise ; the Yellow Book of St. Moling ; and the Black Book of St. Molaga." 

Of these MS3. very few now are known to exist — 

1. The Psalter of Cashel. A large fragment of a copy of this work, which was made for 
Edmond Mae Richard Butler, in the year 1453, is preserved in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
(fol. Laud 610,) but no perfect copy of it has yet been found. Reference is made, in the fragment 
of this MS. which remains, to other MSS., such as the Book of Cong, the Book of Eahen, and the 
Yellow Book of Perns, all unknown (by these names) at present. 

2. The Book of Nuaohongbhail, mentioned by Keating, is also unknown. There are several 
churches of this name in Ireland, but no tradition of the former existence of such a book at any of 
them is now preserved. Nuachongbhail was one of the old names of Navan, in Meath, and of 
Paughanvale, near Londonderry. 

3. The Book of Armagh may possibly be the book at present, and for some time, so called, but 
which had been more anciently called Canoin Phatraic, and which contains a copy of the Four Gospels, 
and some fragments of Lives of St. Patrick ; but it is very doubtful that Keating would have classed 
it among the " chief historical books," so that we may be safe in conjecturing that the Book of 
Armagh mentioned by Keating was a MS. containing either annals or genealogies, or both. 

4. The Book of Clonenagh. Keating elsewhere calls this MS. the Book of the Annals of 
Clonenagh, and gives a large extract from it on the boundaries of the dioceses established in Ireland 
at the Synod of Eathbreasail, in the year 1118, From the extreme value of this extract, we are 
led to deplore the loss of the MS. Clonenagh was a famous monastery erected in Leix, by St. 
Pintaa, in the sixth century, and some of its remains are still to be seen near Mountrath, in the 
Queen's County. 

6. Saltair na Bann. There is a very fine old copy of this work preserved in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, folio, vellum. Bawl. 503. 

7. The Book of Glendalough. There is a considerable fragment of a MS. of great antiquity 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 2,18), which has been quoted under this name; but 
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it has been found, from memoranda written into it in the 12th century, that it is more likely to 
be the Hook of Ferns, or the Book of Leinster. 

8. Leahhar na g-Ceari. There are two vellum copies of this work still extant in the Books 
of Lecan and Ballymote, in the library of the Uoyal Irish Academy, and it was printed for the 
Celtic Society in the year 1847. 

9. UidMr Chiarain, better known as Leahhar na h- Vidhri. A considerable ancient fragment 
of this MS., in the handwriting of Maelmurry, son of Keleher MacConnemoght, who flourished 
in the eleventh century, is now preserved in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, la Hodges 
and Smith's Collection. 

10. The Yellow Book of Moling. This belonged to the monastery of St. Mullins, in the 
county of Carlow. It is now unknown, unless it be Moling's Copy of the Gospels, in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

11. Tho Black Book of St. Molaga. This, which would seem to have belonged to the monas- 
tery of Tiraoleague, in the county of Cork, is entirely unknown, unless it be the book found in the 
Castle of Lismore, and now called the Book of Lismore from that circumstance, now in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire. 

There were very many other books of annals, genealogy, and topography extant in Ireland in 
Keating's time, but it would appear that he considered the eleven j ust mentioned as the chief historical 
Irish books then known. In other parts of his history, however, he makes mention of a book called 
Leahhar Droma Stieaehta, the Book of Drumsnaght, " which," he says, " existed in Ireland before the 
arrival of St. Patrick ;" but he nowhere tells us whether it was extant in his time, or where it was 
preserved. In the first chapter of the second part of the first book he writes : " Moreover, as it is on 
the historians of the Scotio race that it is incumbent to trace the lineage of the nobles sprung from 
Magog, and pai-ticnlarly the race of Penius Farsa, we will here set down a detailed account of the 
descendants of Magog, according to the Book of Invasions called Cin Droma Sneachta; and before 
Patrick came to Ireland this author had existed." This Book of Druim Sneachta is also often quoted 
in the Books of Lecan and Ballymote. 

The Irish literati of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were convinced that the pagan 
Irish had many important MSS, of genealogy and history before the introduction of Christianity, 
and among the rest this Book of Drumsnaght; but, since the appearance of the work of the Rev. 
Thomas Innes, entitled Critical Esmy on the Inhahitants of Scotland, our Irish writers have 
been more cautious iu the^e assertions. The only place called Druim-sneachta now known in 
Ireland is situated near the town of Monaghan, but nothing has been discovered to show whether 
the MS. in question belonged to it, or not. 

Late in the same century we find Teige O'Rody, of Fenagh, in the county of Leitrim, giving 
the following account of Irish MSS. generally, and also of some that were lost or missing, in a 
letter to the celebrated antiquary, Edward Lhuyd — 
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"For old Irish manuscripts, I, Thady Roddy, of Crossfield, in tlie County of Leytrim, 
Esquire, havo as many Irish bookes of philosophy, physicke, poetry, genealogys, mathetuatickea, 
invasions, laws, romances, &c., and as ancient as any in Ireland, and so have several others in all 
partes of the kingdome. My honored friend, Mr. Boger Flaherty, lost a curious volume of the 
mathematicka, duringe the last warre, in Gall way, which I lent him, the loss whereof he wonderfully 
condoles in a letter to me; that great man's sense of the loss of so rare a piece piercing his noble 
•vitals, for being the instrument thereof, and blaming me in his letter for lending him the booke (tho' 
nothing in the world was more welloome to him than tho same, nor more ardently courted), &c. Some 
of the said bookes written [originally] anno Chriati 1 5th in the reigno of Ferodagh Fionfeaghf nagh, 
who then reigned ; some in the reign of Carbry Liffeagher, who began his reign Anno Christi 268 ; 
some in the reign of Cormao MaoArt, who began his reign Anno Christi 227, and the bookes con- 
tinned from generacion to gcneraoion from throe hundred years after the flood to the present age 
I haTe, &c. I have several volumes that none in this world now can peruse, though within twenty 
years there lived three or four that could read and understand them all, but left none behinde 
absolutely perfect in all them bookes, by reason that they lost the estates they had to uphold their 
publique teaching, and that the nobility of the Irish line, who would encourage and support their 
posterity, lost all their estates too, so that the antiquaryes' posterity were forced to follow husban- 
dry, &c., to get their bread, for want of patrons to support them. 'Ilonos alit artes.' Also the 
Irish being the most difficult and copious language in the world, having five dialects, viz., the 
common Irish, the poetic, the Law or lawyers' dialect, the abstractive and separative dialects, each 
of them five dialects being as copious as any other language, so that a man may be perfect in one, 
two, three, or foure of them dialects, and not understand a word in the other, contrary to all other 
languages, so that there are Beverall now in Ireland perfect in one, two, or three of those dialects, 
but none in all, being useless va. those times, &c. I have Irish bookes of all those five dialects ; 
I have the books of our law, being thirty in number (though my honoured friend, Sir Richard Cox 
was once of opinion that our law was arbitrary, and not fixed nor written, till I satisfied him to 
the contrary in the summer of 1699, by showing him some of the said law bookes). We find 
some of our law ordained by Olumfodlius, King of Ireland, who began his reign Anno Mundi 3883, 
before Christ 1316, according to our chronology 5129 from Adam to Christ, and so continued and 
augmented, as causes required, in the reigns of the successive kinges to the English Invasion, 
Anno Christi 1169." 

What his "honoured friend. Sir Eichard Cox," had written on the subject appeared in his 
Hihernia Auglieana, London 1689, in the introduction to which these words occur: — "Nor were 
their Laws better than their Qovemours : it was no written Law, no digested or well -compiled Eule 
of Bight ; no, it was only the wiU of the Brehon or the Lord. They pretended to certain Traditions 
or Customs, which they wrested or interpreted (as they do Traditions in Religion), to by-ends and 
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to aevye a turn. The manner of deciding Controversies was equally ridiculous with the Law they 
judged by; for the Brehon used to sit on a Sod, or Turf, or a Heap of Stones on the top of a Hill, 
or rather a Mountain, without Canopy or Covering, and without Clerks, Registers, or Records, or 
indeed any formality of a Court of Judicature. Every Lord had one of these arbitrary Brehons, 
who, to be sure, took Care not to disoblige his Patron; the greatest Crimes (as Murder and Rape) were 
not punished otherwise than by Fine, whereof, the Brehon had the eleventh Part for his Fees ; 
and Robbery and Theft were not counted Offences at all, if done to any Body but the Lord's own 
followers. They reckoned aU such Stealths to be clear Gain, and built Castles on Isthmus's and 
other inacessable Places, purposely to secure such Prey and Plunder as they could get; and he was 
esteemed the bravest Man, who was most dexterous at this sport of plundering and cow stealing : 
nor is this thievish spirit yet banished that Nation, nor perhaps never will be as long as there is a 
Raporee in it. Among their Laws may be reckoned the Customs of Tanistry or Gavelkind. Tanistry 
was a barbarous Custom which, like Alexander's will, gave the Inheritance to the Strongest ; for 
though the Custom bo pleaded to be (seniori et digniori puero) yet this certain Seniority was little 
regarded, but for the presumption that it was accompanied with Experience and Policy; and therefore 
when it was divested of those circumstances the younger Brother proved the better Man ; this 
Custom was the occasion of many Murders, and of frequent civil "Wars in almost every family, and so 
keeping the Succession uncertain and the Possession precarious, it was the greatest Hinderaace to 
Improvement that could be, and therefore was justly abolished by Judgement in the Sing's Bench 
in Ireland in Hilary Term, 3 Jaoobi 1." 

Sir Richard Cox, however, never at any subsequent period acknowledged his having seen the 
manuscripts above referred to by O'Rody, or that the laws of the Irish had been committed 
to writing. 

Of all the MSS. which belonged to O'Rody, only two are known to the writer as now extant, 
namely, the Book of Fenagh, now in private hands, and a parchment MS., containing lives of Saints 
Patrick and Columbkille, and a curious history of the family of MacSuibhne (MacS weeny), a branch 
of the northern Hy-Niall, who emigrated to Scotland in the eleventh century, and afterwards 
returned to Ireland in the fourteenth. This latter MS., which contains many marginal memoranda, 
in O'Rody 's hand- writing, in Irish and Latin, is in the possession of the proprietor and editor of this 
Journal. AU O'Rody's other MSS. have either perished or are now entirely unknown. 

The preceding extracts wiU give the reader a general idea of the number of Irish MSS. which 
have been lost. The following will show that some particular Irish MSS. which were formerly known 
have been long lost or missing 

1 . The Psalter of Tara. This work is referred to in a poem by Cuan O'Lochain, who flourished 
in the eleventh century, but no fragment of it has been identified as now remaining. The same 
name has been given by Teige O'Nanghten to a compilation made by himself in the eighteenth century, 
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and now preserved in the MS. library of Trinity College, Dublin, (H. 1. 15.,) from the Book of 
Ballymoto and various otber M.SS,; but this scribe had no authority for calling his compilation by this 
name, except that he fancied it contained the greater part of the subjects treated of in the Psalter of 
Tara. O'JFlaherty quotes a poem beginning " Teamhair na riogh, rath Chormaic," i.e., Tara of the 
kings, fort of Connac : which among other things, he says, describes three schools instituted by 
King Connac MacArt at Tara, in the third century ; one for teaching military discipline, another 
for teaching history, and a third for jurisprudence. This poem was preserved in the Book of Hy- 
Many, folio 175. The Four Masters, and from them O'Flaherty [^Ogygia iii., c. 69"], describe the 
Psalter of Tara, as containing the coeval exploits and synchronisms of the kings of Ireland 
with those of the kings and emperors of the world, and of the provincial kings with the monarehs 
of aU Ireland. It also contained an account of the tributes due to the monarehs from the provincial 
kings, and of the rents due to the provincial kings from their subjects, from the noblo down to the 
peasant. It embraced likewise a description of the boundaries and mearings of Ireland from shore to 
shore, of provinces, cantreds, and townlands, and even of the smallest sub-divisions of land called 
traigid. The Pour Masters add that those subjects were treated of in Zealhar na-h-Uidhri, and in 
the Book of Dinnseanchus ; but they make no mention of the Psalter of Tara as being extant in 
their time. 

Other books, of which we know nothing but the names, are quoted in the Books of Lecan and 
Ballymote, as the Book of Sahludl (Saul, in the County of Down); the Book of Dungiven; St. Martin's 
Gospel, preserved at Derry-Columbkilllo ; the long Book of Leighlin ; the book of Druim Ceat, of 
which Colgan had a copy; the Book of O'Sooba ; the Book of Nehemias MacEgan, from which Dudley 
Pirbisse copied three fragmenta of annals lately printed for the Irish Archasological and Celtic Society. 
The compiler of an account of the ancient cemeteries of Ireland preserved in Leahhar na-h- Vidhri 
makes the following reference to Irish MSS. of which no account is now to be had : — 

" It was Flann and Eoohy the Learned O'Kerrin that collected this account from the books 
of Eoohy O'Flannagan of Armagh, and from the books of the monastery [Monasterboice] and from 
other choice books, viz., from the Liber Buidhe ( yellow Book), which disappeared from the carcair 
at Armagh, and from the Liber Gerr (Short Book) which was at the monastery, and this was the 
book which the student took with him by theft over the sea, and was never found since." 

On the MSS. of St. ColumbkiUe, Connell Mageoghegan has the following observations in his 
translation of the Annals of Clonmacnoise : — 

" He (St. ColumbkiUe) wrote 300 bookes with his own hand. They were all New Testaments ; 
he left a book to each of his churches in the kingdome, which bookes have a strange property, which 
is, that if they, or any of them, had sunk to the bottom of the deepest waters, they would not lose 
one letter or sign or character of them, which I have seen tried partly myself on that booke of them 
which is at Dorowe, in the King's County ; for I saw the ignorant man that had the same in his 
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custodie, when sickness came on cattle, for their remedy, put water on the booke, and suffer it to 
remain therein ; and saw also cattle return thereby to tlieir former state [of health] and the booke 
to receive no loss." 

Ttie Booh of Durrow, here referred to by Mageoghegan, is now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin (A. 4, 5), and is still in good preserration, notwithstanding all the water thrown on its 
sacred leaves to cure cattle. Superstitions of this kind have, however, most probably been the 
destruction of many of our ancient books. 

In a tract preserved in tho Books of Looan and Ballymote, on the genealogies of Coroa-Laighdhe, 
in the present county of Cork, mention is made of a book which was " devoured by the poor people 
in the Wilderness." 

In tjie same work mention is made of the Book of Dues for Conoll and Pachtna, compiled by 
Conall, son of Enna, and presented to them at Inishbog (in the parish of Affadown in West 
Carbery). It also mentions tho Book of Druimsailooh, which was one of the old names of the hill 
on which the old cathedral church of Armagh stood : it was also the name of several other places 
in Ireland ; but the book is now entirely unknown. 

Colgan informs us that he had in his possession a copy of a work called Scuah Ghrdbhaidh, i.e. 
the Besom of Devotion, written by Colcu, prelector of the School of Clonmacnoise, who died in 
tlie year 790. His words are : " Extat apud me ex oodice Cluaneusi et aliis vetustis membranis, 
quoddam hujus sancti viri opuseulum, Hibemioe Scuap Chrahhaigh, id est Scopse Devotionis. Estque 
fasciculus ardentissimarum preeum per modum quodaramodo Litaniarum : opus pleaum ardeatia- 
simso devotione et elevations mentis in Deum." Acta SS., p. 379, note 9. 

This is the " Colon, Lector in Scotia," to whom Alcuin, one of the tutors of Charlemagne, wrote 
a very curious epistle, published by Ussher in his Sylloge, No. xviii., and reprinted by Colgan 
from Ussher, in his Acta Sanctorum, at 20th of February. At the same day, he gives a short life of 
Colcu, from which it appears that he was " supremo moderator" of the school of Clonmacnoise, and 
that he arrived at such eminence in learning and sanctity, that he was called chief scribe and 
teacher of the Scots of Ireland. 

The work of this learned man called Seuab Chralhaidh, of which Colgan had a copy made for 
him from a Clonmacnoise MS., is now unknown in Ireland, but it is probably still preserved in the 
library of St. Isidore's at Home, of which wo shall speak presently. 

The Bool of Cuana (Liher CaanaehJ is frequently referred to in the Annals of Ulster as extant 
in the 15th century. He was probably the Cuana who was scribe of Trevet, in Meath, and died 
in 739. See those Annals at the years 471, 475, 482, 489, 544, 552, 598, 600, 602, 610, 628. 
This book is now unknown in Ireland ; nor has Zeuss, or any other foreign writer or native Irish 
traveller, alluded to such a work as extant in any foreign library. 

The Booh of DulMaletlie, who was first Lector and afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, is also 
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quoted in the Atrnala of ITlster. See the years 628, 972, 1021. Dubhdalethe died in the year 
1065. Thia book, which was evidently a colleotion of annals, is now entirely unknown. 

The Booh of Hy-3famj. This book was compiled by the O'Duvegans, now Dugans, or Duggana, 
who were hereditary historiographers of Hy-Many. It was extant in Ireland in the possession of 
the late Sir 'WiUiam Bethatn, Ulster King at Arms, who sold it to the Duke of Buckingham, at 
the sale of whose MSS. it became the property of Lord Ashbumham, who has refused the writer 
of this paper aceess to it. O'Eeilly gives a short account of the contents of this MS. in his Deseriptive 
Gatahgm of Irish Writers, p. 121 to 124, Aom which it appears that it is a very valuable docu- 
ment, written on vellum of the largest size, but wanting leaves at the beginning and at the end ; and 
that it remained in the possession of a branch of the O'Kellys till the year 1757. There is a con- 
siderable fragment of this MS. now preserved in the British Museum, (Egerton 82,) and it is to be 
hoped that, if ever LordAshburnham's MSS. come to the hammer, the directors of the British Museum 
will purchase them, and insert the fragments of the Book of Hy-Many, which they now possess, 
into their proper places, so as to restore the work to its pristine integrity. 

Hie Great Booh of Leean. A book is referred to under this title, by Dudley Firbiase, in his 
large genealogical work (now in the possession of Lord Roden), as containing the pedigrees of the 
Danish families. Two MS. Books, which belonged to the MaoPirbisses of Leean, are still extant, one 
called the Yellow Book oi Leean, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 2, 16), and the other 
(which is better known) in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. Both are evidently defective, 
and neither of them contains any colleotion of pedigrees of Danish families, so that this portion of 
either is at present missing. If any of our readers can supply thia deficiency, he will confer a great 
boon on the lovers of Danish and Korse history generally, by whom this is considered as an hiatus 
maximi deflmdus. In a future number of this Journal we shall publish the extracts made by Dudley 
rirbisse from the Danish genealogies in this Great Book of Leean, to give the reader some idea of the 
sort of genealogies they were. 

The Annals of Olonmaenmse. In 1627 was extant, in the possession of Connell MacKeady 
Mageoghegan, Esq., of Lismoyny, in the County of Westmeath, an imperfect copy of the Annals of 
Clonmacnoise. This chronicle, which begins with the earliest period of Irish history, was con- 
tinued down to the year 1408. Mageoghegan made a translation of the part of thia chronicle then 
remaining, for his friend Terence Coghlan, Esq., of Kilcolgan, in the King's County. The original 
Irish of it is now unknown. There are several copies of the translation, the most eorrect of which 
is preserved in the MS. library of Trinity College, Dublin (F. 3, 19). It was thought that the late 
Sir Richard Hagle, of Donore, in the County of "Westmeath, who was the representative of the 
senior branch of the Mageoghegans, had the original Irish of this chronicle in his possession, but he 
declared to the late Mr. Hardiman, author of the History of Galway, that he neither had, nor ever 
heard of, such a MS. being in the possession of any of his ancestors. Another branch of the 
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Mageoghegans had boea transplanted by Crom-vrell to Bunoffen, in the County of Galway, by the 
representative of whom, John A. O'Neill, Esq., the writer was told that he never saw or heard of 
such a MS. He stated that his grandfather, Hichard Qeoghegan, Esq., of Bunowen, had a large 
collection of pictures and MSS. of which ho himself never got possession, and which ho supposed 
had been sold b}' auction after his grandfather's death. The inqnir}' for this MS. stopped here ; but it 
is hoped that our learned readers will extend the search further among the descendants of Bichard 
Googhogan, Esq., who are now extant in the third generation. 

The following MSS. (now unknown) were in the hands of the Four Masters in 1636, and in 
the possession of O'Plaherty half-a-centnry later : — 

1. The Book of the Island of SainU, in Lough Kee in the Shannon. 

2. The Booh of the ff Mulconrys. This, which was a book of annals, is frequently quoted by 
OTlahcrty in his marginal additions to the copy of the Annals of the Four Masters, in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 2, 11). 

3. Thi Booh of the 0' Buigenans, of Zilronan. There is a curious and valuable manuscript 
volume of Irish annals which was certainly in the possession of the O'Duigcnans, now in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 1, 19), but it docs not appear to be the same as the Book of Kilronan. 
It perfectly accords with all the passages quoted by Ware and Harris from the Annals of Loch 
Kee (Lough Key). 

4. The Historical Booh of the MacFirUsea ofXecan. This was a compilation of annals, and is 
frequently quoted by O'Elaherty, in the margin of the copy of the Annals of the Four Masters 
already referred to ; but no fragment of it has been identified, unless the fragment translation of 
Irish annals made for Sir James Ware, by the celebrated Dudley Firbisse, in 1666, (Lib. Brit. 
Mas. torn. 08, Ayscough 4799, Hut. Cxv., E,) may be considered as a part of it. 

The Dumb Booi of James Mac Fh-his. This appears to have been in the possession of Dudley 
Firbisse, in 1650, when he compiled his large genealogical work. (See Tribes and Customs of 
Hy-Fiachrach, p. 153, 170, 173, published by the Irish Arohaiological Society.) 

The Registry of Clonmacnoise. Archbishop Ussher, in his Report on the Diocese of Meath, 
addressed to King James's Commissioners, states that this Registry was in existence in his time, 
" but had lately been conveyed away by the practice of a lewd fellow, who hath thereupon fled 
(he country." Transcripts of it were, however, in the possession of the archbishop and of his friend, 
Sir James Ware, who had it translated into English by the celebrated Irish antiquaiy, Dudley Firbisse. 
MaoFirbisse's autograph copy is still extant in the British Museum, (No. 51, of the Clarendon 
collection,) but the Irish original is unknown to Irish scholars. The translation has been lately 
printed for the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland ArehsEologioal Society. 

It appears, from various references in the handwriting of Sir George Carew, Governor of 
Munstcr in 1699, 1600-2, particularly from a MS. in the library of Lambeth Palace, that the 
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celebrated Florence MacCarthy, who was detained in tlie Tower of London for thirty-six years, 
had Irish chronicles in his possession. Colgan also states that he had extracts from a volume of the 
Lives of Irish saints belonging to the illustrious Florence MacCarthy of [the Tower of] London. 
What Sir George Carew did with these JISS. when he rifled Florence's house, and sent him a 
prisoner into England, nothing remains to explain. Sir George is accused, by the author of 
Cmnbrensis Eversus, of having destroyed Irish ilSS.; and the present writer can assert with oonfl- 
denco, that there is not a single MS. in the Irish language now to be found in the Carcw collection 
ait Lambeth Palace. 

The autograph original of Keating's ITidory of Ireland is now unknown ; and, sti-ange to say, 
Dr. Keating' s handwriting has not been yet identified by any of our antiquaries. It is highly pro- 
bable that tho copy of Keating (which exhibits the testimoma of the contemporaneons bishops and 
literati of Ireland), now jweservcd among Colgan's MSS. in the library of iSt. Isidore's, at Rome, 
is Keating' s autograph. The Count Mac DonnoU, who examined this copy with great care, is of 
this opinion, as was the late Dr. Lyons, of Erris, a good Irish scholar, who made fae-simihs of the 
signatures of the bishops to their testimonia in 1842. Various efforts have been made to procure 
this and other Irish MSS. for some Roman Catholic institution in Ireland, but hitherto without any 
effect. These documents arc surely of no use in a library where no one belonging to tho establish- 
ment can road thorn, and where no Irish visitor is permitted to examine them. 

A manuscript book containing Irish genealogies and poems is irequontly quoted in O'Brien's 
Irish-English Dictionary , under tho name of "Pierce Fcrritei''s i>;/rt»(Ji>«," but which is now 
unknown. Dr. O'Brien, E.C. Bishop of Cloyne, published his dictionary at Paris, in 1768, and 
died at Cambray, in April, 17G9. It is probable that this MS. is preserved in some library in France, 
but none of our literary tourists have yet identified it. 

The foregoing notices will give some idea of the lost and missing MSS. in the Irish language. 
The following notices of MSS. relating to Ireland in Latin and English may induce some of our 
curious readers to be on the look-out for them. 

Colgan's unpublished Lives of Irish Saints. Harris informs us, in his edition of Ware's 
Writers, that there were one thousand pages of Colgan's unpublished compositions preserved at 
Louvain in his time. This work and all Colgan's Irish MSS. were afterwards transferred to St. 
Isidore's, at Rome, where they are said to be still preserved. Colgan's MSS. are frequently quoted 
by Alban Butler, in his lives of Saints. It is devoutly to bo hoped that the General of the Fran- 
ciscans will allow these MSS. to be purchased for the l{oy".l Irish Academy, the lloyal College of 
St. Patrick, at Maynootli, or the Catholic University, Dublin. 

O'Flalicrtg's Ogi/gia Christiana. Charles O'Conor, of Belanagare, Esq., in the preface to 
Ofjygia Vindicated, published in 1675, writes : — " Tho learned author of the following work made 
valuable collections, which after his death have been dispersed and partly lost, through the care- 
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lessncss of liis friends. He was long employed about a work entitled Tlie Oyyyia Chrintiana, or tho 
Annuls of Ireland from its reception of Christiaiiitj'. This second Ogypa, more valuable tlian the 
first for its importance, may, "sve hope, he still in some safe hand." (Pahlicatlons of the Irish Arch. Soo.) 
Hardiman, in liis edition of OTlaherty's Chorographical Description of JFest Connaiyht, p. 425, says 
that he himself had made several inquiriesrespccting the MS. in question, and oven proposed pecuniary 
rewards for any information which might lead to its recovery, but all without effect. He adds, that the 
only hope ho no* (1846) entertains about it is, that it may possibly remain in tho possession of the 
family [of Pitzpatricli.] that inherited O'Plahcrty's estates, " after his only son, who died without 
issue, but among whom there was no opportunity of making inquiry." 

About tho year 1750, Brian O'Conor Kcn-y had undertaken a history of the principal Milesian 
families of Ireland, and published his prospectus in such a palatable manner, that several of the 
Irish families on the Continent, as well as at home, appeared eager to patronize his undertaking. 
But lirian O'Conor Kerry appears to have suuk under the weight of liis own project, for no part 
of his intended history ever appeared except the prospectus ! Tho writer of a topographical account 
of the southem'part of Kerry (written about 1 750), now preserved in the library of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, refers more than once to this Brian O'Conor as being then engaged on a work of this 
description. But no reference to his production is made by Dr. Smith, who wrote the history of 
Kerry shortly afterwards, nor by any other writer who has since treated of the families or topography 
of Kerry. That the work was never printed is certain ; but whether it was finished or not, nothing 
remains to us to determine. It was probably carried into Austria by a branch of the 0' Conors 
Kerry, who are said to be stiU extant there. 

We learn from several letters written by tlie Yen. Charles O'Conor, of Bclanagare, to his friend 
J. C. Walker, Esq., and others, that he was engaged in writing a history of Ireland. In one of his 
latest letters (1786,) to Mr. Walker, ho states that he was still engaged on this work; but ho 
adds that, if he should not succeed to his liking in completing it during his years of infirmity, he 
would commit Ms lucubrations to the flames. That he did so before his death, in 1791, is highly 
probable, as his grandson. Dr. O'Conor, could find no part of it after his death. The latter writes 
(1796): — "I have been often so much led away by this consideration [of the distortion of 
truth in the works of prejudiced writers], that I felt the loss of Mr. O'Conor's intended history of 
Ireland to be more serious than it would appear on first view. Wo man was better acquainted than 
he with the original sources of it ; no man knew better the spirit of our parties and of our clans 
before and after the Reformation ; no man had laid himself out for such a task so early in Ufe as he 
did ; DO man divided his company more between Protestants and Catholics, between higher and 
lower orders; no man scorned more to sacrifice historical truth on the altars of prejudice; and no 
man felt more sensibly the wrongs and the calamities of his countrymen, of all descriptions." 
Memoirs, j^. ] 78. 
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Mr. O'Conor also wrote a statistical account of tho parish of Kilronan, wlucli is quoted in the 
preface to Mason's Parochial Survei/s, for which the writer of this paper made OYery inquiry in his 
power in the year 1837, but could learn nothing of its nature or extent, or whether it then existed, 
from the late O'Conor Don (Denis, son of Owen, son of Denis, son of the venerable author), or from 
tho late Matthew O'Conor, Esq., of Mount Druid. This work is probably extant among the famijy 
papers of O'Conor Don at Clonalis, but no one has yet taken the trouble to look for it. Its publi- 
cation would be a delicious morceaa to the student of Irish topography and statistics. 

Early in the present century, a gentleman of the name of John O'Neill, a member of the 
respectable, but now totally decayed family of Mount-Neill, in the barony of Iverk, County of 
Kilkenny, made a large collection of Irish poems and songs, which he translated into English, and 
tho latter of which ho sot to musivs. This gentleman, now many years dead, corresponded with tho 
NealJohn O'Neill, Esq., of Dublin, in tho years 1822 and 1823, and it is hoped that Charles 
O'Neill, Esq., Barrister at law, will collect and preserve tho correspondence. If this collection of 
poems and songs bo still extant in the hands of Mr. O'Neill's relative, an effort should be made to 
obtain them for the library of the Koyal Irish Academy. 

Tho curious traveller who would search for Irish MSS. in foreign libraries should bear in mind 
that the librarians on the Continent arc in the habit of calling the Irish tho Saxon character, and 
that it is, therefore, probable that many Irish. MSS. are catalogued as Saxon ones. It would be 
desirable that all MSS. described as Saxon should be closely examined, to ascertain whether some 
of them may not be really Irish. 



ANCIENT lUlSH GOLD. 



The object figured in the accompanying Plate was found a few years since in the neighbour- 
hood of Kanturk, in the County of Cork, and is the property of Thomas Hewitt, Esq., of Summer- 
hQl House, in the city of that name. Owing to the law of Treasure Trove, we have been unable 
to ascertain either the precise locality or the circumstances of its discovery, as the person from 
whom it was purchased declined giving any information. No article of a similar description has 
hitherto been depicted or described ; but that it is Irish, and of very high antiquity, can scarcely 
be questioned by any person at all conversant with ancient Irish art remains. Its workmanship 
and general characteristics place this beyond controversy. 

As will be seen, it consists of a band, terminating at each extremity in a ring, the whole 
measuring 20^ inches in length and nearly half-an-inch in breadth. It is formed from a skein of 
nine gold threads or fibres, made to adhere together. These were originally cut out of a thin plate 



